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The  War  on  the  Budget: 
Undermining  the  Common  Good 


As  the  military  assault  on  Iraq  got  underway  in 
March,  President  Bush  and  his  allies  in  Congress 
were  already  advancing  on  another  battle  front:  the 
federal  budget.  While  everyone  was  distracted  by 
the  Iraq  war,  the  Administration  charged  ahead  with 
a  budget  plan  that  would  build  a  global  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  colossus,  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  ultimate¬ 
ly  force  cutbacks  for  most  other  discretionary  federal 
programs.  The  costs  of  the  expanding  "war  on  ter¬ 
ror,"  soaring  military  spending,  and  huge  tax  cuts, 
combined  with  a  stagnant  economy  and  the  rapidly 
rising  costs  of  Medicaid,  Medicare,  and  Social  Secu¬ 
rity,  will  likely  plunge  the  federal  government  into  a 
fiscal  crisis  in  the  years  ahead,  undermining  its 
capacity  to  advance  the  common  good. 

The  legislative  maneuvers  included  enacting  a  $79 
billion  emergency  spending  bill  to  pay  for  the  wars 
in  Iraq  and  Afghanistan;  enacting  a  $350  billion  ten- 
year  tax  cut;  and  passing  military  authorization  bills 
that  would  increase  spending  to  over  $400  billion 
next  year.  The  tax  cuts  follow  the  $1.4  trillion  ten- 
year  tax  cut  enacted  in  2001,  and  the  President  has 
vowed  to  fight  to  make  the  temporary  tax  cuts  in 
both  laws  permanent — ^which  would  dramatically 
increase  their  cost  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The  pending 
$400  billion  military  budget  would  be  more  than  $70 
billion  larger  than  when  President  Bush  took  office. 
The  President  proposes  to  increase  the  military  bud¬ 
get  to  over  $500  billion  per  year  by  2009,  spending 
more  than  $2.7  trillion  on  the  military  over  the  next 
five  years. 

These  were  risky  maneuvers  as  the  fiscal  terrain  was 
already  precarious.  Reduced  revenues  due  to  the 


stagnant  economy  and  huge  previous  tax  cuts,  com¬ 
bined  with  the  sharply  rising  costs  of  entitlement 
programs,  already  promised  deep  deficits  for  2003 
and  2004.  Now,  with  the  President's  priorities 
added  on,  the  deficit  is  expected  to  pass  a  record 
$400  billion  this  year  and  could  reach  $500  billion 
next  year.  This  year,  gross  federal  debt  will  likely 
pass  $6.8  trillion — almost  two-thirds  the  size  of  the 
U.S.  gross  domestic  product.  By  2011,  the  debt  is 
expected  to  grow  by  another  $3.6  trillion. 

Those  in  Congress  who  were  supposed  to  defend 
the  government's  fiscal  integrity  were  all  too  quick 
to  surrender.  Now  congressional  appropriators  are 
wondering  how  they  are  going  to  pay  for  vital  pub¬ 
lic  programs  and  services.  They  are  concerned  there 
is  not  enough  in  the  budget  to  sustain  current  levels 
of  effort,  let  alone  to  meet  growing  demands  during 
hard  times.  Yet,  the  April  Budget  Resolution 
requires  Congress  to  cut  $10  billion  from  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  already  meager  budget  request  for  non-mili¬ 
tary  discretionary  programs. 

Who  is  winning  the  budget  battle?  So  far,  the  Presi¬ 
dent,  his  allies  in  Congress,  military  contractors,  and 
the  wealthiest  households  in  the  U.S.  are  winning 
big  at  everyone  else's  expense.  The  top  10  percent  of 
households  by  income  will  receive  almost  70  percent 
of  the  tax  cut  benefits,  according  to  Citizens  for  Tax 
Justice.  Middle  income  tax  payers  will  have  to 
assume  a  greater  share  of  the  tax  burden,  and  the 
costs  of  future  budget  cuts  will  likely  weigh  most 
heavily  on  those  who  can  least  afford  it  -  the  disad¬ 
vantaged,  the  unemployed  and  working  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  future  generations.  ■ 
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Community  Action  to  Protect 
Civil  Liberties 

After  the  attacks  of  September  11, 2001,  Congress  hastily  enacted  the 
USA  PATRIOT  Act  (PL  107-56)  and  the  Bush  Administration  implement¬ 
ed  a  number  of  administrative  actions  which  expanded  the  federal  gov¬ 
ernment's  surveillance,  intelligence  gathering,  and  law  enforcement 
authority.  The  Administration  insisted  on  swift  action,  asserting  that  the 
measures  were  needed  to  increase  security  from  terrorism  in  the  U.S. 

Subsequent  analysis,  however,  has  revealed  that  many  provisions  of  the 
legislation  and  related  Administration  actions  have  significantly 
reduced  civil  liberties  protection  by  permitting  unconstitutional  surveil¬ 
lance,  search  and  seizure,  and  detentions.  Further,  the  Administration 
has  failed  to  show  that  the  erosion  in  civil  liberties  has  been  offset  by 
increased  security  against  terrorism.  (For  brief  descriptions  of 
encroachments  on  civil  liberties  since  9/11,  see  "Thumbnail  Issue 
Descriptions"  on  the  Civil  Liberties  and  Human  Rights  issues  page  of  the 
FCNL  website  (www.fcnl.org),  or  contact  FCNL.) 

Now,  Attorney  General  John  Ashcroft  wants  to  go  even  further.  In  rare 
testimony  before  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  June  5,  the  Attorney 
General  stated  that  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  "has  several  weaknesses 
which  terrorists  could  exploit,  undermining  our  defenses."  As  reported 
in  the  March  edition  of  the  FCNL  Washington  Nezvsletter,  the  Justice 
Department  is  preparing  follow-on  legislation  to  the  USA  PATRIOT 
Act,  which  may  be  introduced  soon. 

Bill  of  Rights  Defense  Committees  Forming 

The  FCNL  Civil  Liberties  and  Human  Rights  Program  is  working  with 
the  Bill  of  Rights  Defense  Committee  (BORDC)  (www.bordc.org)  to 
build  a  grassroots  movement  to  reclaim  civil  liberties  lost  since  9/11. 
BORDC  has  developed  a  model  that  is  now  being  used  and  adapted  by 
other  groups  across  the  country. 

BORDC  was  formed  close  on  the  heels  of  passage  of  the  USA  PATRIOT 
Act.  The  idea  originated  at  a  Women's  Congress  for  Peace  gathering  in 
Northampton,  MA,  in  November  2001.  Within  a  month,  participants 
from  the  gathering  formed  a  community-based  "Bill  of  Rights  Defense 
Committee"  that,  in  turn,  held  a  community  forum  and  petition  drive. 
Their  work  culminated  with  passage  of  a  city  council  resolution  estab¬ 
lishing  Northampton  as  a  "civil  liberties  safe  zone."  Since  then, 

BORDC  has  grown  into  a  nationwide  movement,  using  the  successful 
organizing  model  developed  in  Northampton. 

Through  community  education,  publicity,  and  petition  drives,  local 
BORDC  committees  lay  the  foundation  for  local  city  or  county  council 
resolutions  to  establish  a  civil  liberties  safe  zone.  The  language,  termi¬ 
nology,  and  emphasis  of  each  community's  resolution  is  tailored  to 
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The  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATION  (FCNL), 
a  Quaker  lobby  in  the  public  interest, 
seeks  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spir¬ 
it  as  it  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  Views  expressed  in 
FCNL's  Washington  Nezvsletter  are  guid¬ 
ed  by  the  Statement  of  Legislative  Poli¬ 
cy  which  is  prepared  and  approved  by 
FCNL's  General  Committee.  FCNL 
includes  Friends  appointed  by  26 
Friends'  yearly  meetings  and  by  seven 
other  Friends'  organizations  in  the 
United  States. 

Clerk:  Joanne  Rains  Warner 
Assistant  Clerk:  Stephen  McNeil 
Executive  Secretary:  Joe  Volk 

The  FCNL  Washington  Nezvsletter  is 
published  ten  times  a  year  (monthly, 
with  July-August  and  November- 
December  combined  issues).  In 
addition,  a  voting  record  is  published 
annually. 

The  Washington  Nezvsletter  is  sent  free 
upon  request  and  automatically  to  cur¬ 
rent  donors.  Your  contributions  are 
needed  to  support  FCNL's  lobbying 
and  education  work. 

Editon  Ned  Stowe 

Contributing  Writers:  Jeanne  Herrick- 
Stare,  Bridget  Moix,  Dan  Smith,  Ned 
Stowe 

Large  print  and  audiotape  versions  of 
the  Washington  Nezvsletter  are  available 
upon  request.  The  Washington  Newslet¬ 
ter  is  available  in  microform  from  Uni¬ 
versity  Microfilms  International,  300 
North  Zeeb  Road,  Dept.  P.R.,  Ann 
Arbor,  MI  48106. 

Reprinting  Washington  Nezvsletter 
Items:  We  encourage  our  readers  to 
copy  and  distribute  items  from  FCNL's 
Washington  Nezvsletter.  When  doing  so, 
please  include  the  following  credit: 
"Reprinted  from  the  Washington 
Nezvsletter,  [issue  #,  month  and 
year]  published  by  the  Friends 
Committee  on  National 
Legislation." 

We  would  appreciate  receiving  a  copy 
with  a  brief  note  indicating  how /where 
the  item  was  used  and  the  approximate 
numbers  of  copies  distribute. 
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U.S.  Poised  to  Open  Pandora's  Box  Again: 
Nuclear  Proliferation 


" . . .  lD]eveloping  loiv-yield  nuclear  weapons,  small  apoc¬ 
alyptic  weapons,  tilts  the  scales  for  use,  not  for  restraint. 
That  is  a  balance  I  think  zuill  again  jeopardize  our  situa¬ 
tion,  not  enhance  it. . . .  Today,  nonproliferation  is  being 
advocated  by  the  United  States  as  "do  what  I  say,"  not 
"do  what  1  do."  Unfortunately,  the  United  States  is  more 
often  imitated  than  obeyed. . ." 

Speech  by  Senator  Jack  Reed  (RI) 
Senate  floor.  May  20,  2003 

In  January  2003,  the  Pentagon  convened  a  meeting 
of  top  U.S.  nuclear  scientists  to  plan  a  major  confer¬ 
ence  to  examine  "what  new  nuclear  weapons  to 
build,  how  they  might  be  tested...  and  how  to  sell 
the  ideas  to  Congress  and  the  American  public." 

The  weapons  in  question  are  not  megaton  "city 
busters"  but  "battlefield"  tactical  weapons:  the 
robust  nuclear  earth  penetrator  (RNEP)  "bunker- 
buster,"  low-yield  (less  than  than  a  5  kiloton)  "mini- 
nukes,"  and  neutron  bombs  to  destroy  chemical  or 
biological  agents  stored  above  ground. 


How  did  the  U.S.  get  so  far  down  the  development 
road  for  "small  nukes"  at  the  same  time  as  the  Bush 
Administration  agreed  to  large  reductions  in 
deployed  strategic  weapons? 

The  impetus  to  develop  tactical  nuclear  weapons  is 
part  of  a  larger  post-Cold  War  nuclear  weapons  pro¬ 
gram  that  has  accelerated  under  the  present  Bush 
Administration.  Ironically,  the  current  Administra¬ 
tion's  stance  is  opposite  that  taken  by  the  first  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush,  who  ordered  the  removal  of  nuclear 
depth  charges  and  surface-to-air  missiles  from  U.S. 
ships  in  1991. 

But  during  the  Clinton  Administration,  the  Spratt- 
Furse  provision  of  the  FY1994  National  Defense 
Authorization  Bill  (PL  103-160)  limited  work  on  tac¬ 
tical  nuclear  weapons.  This  provision  declared  that 
it  was  U.S.  policy  not  to  conduct  research  and  devel¬ 
opment  leading  to  production  of  a  new  low-yield 
nuclear  weapon,  "including  a  precision  low-yield 
warhead.  (continued  on  page  6) 


BORDC  (continued  from  page  2) 
make  the  resolution  appropriate  for  that  individual 
community.  While  a  city  or  county  can't  proclaim 
that  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act  doesn't  apply  within  its 
boundaries,  it  can  choose  not  to  assist  in  the  enforce¬ 
ment  of  a  federal  law  or  order  that  contradicts  the 
constitutional  rights  of  its  citizens.  A  local  govern¬ 
ment  can  also  urge  its  congressional  delegation  to 
modify  or  repeal  portions  of  the  USA  PATRIOT  Act. 
As  the  movement  has  matured,  local  BORDC  groups 
have  encouraged  passage  of  ordinances  (carrying  the 
force  of  law)  in  addition  to  city  or  county  resolutions 
(expressing  the  will  of  the  community  members). 

In  several  states,  local  committees  have  joined  to 
form  state  coalitions  of  community  members  and 
state  legislators.  These  state-wide  organizations 
assist  other  community  efforts  within  the  state  and 
work  toward  passage  of  a  state  resolution.  The  state 
coalitions  also  meet  with  their  members  of  Congress, 
urging  them  to  take  a  public  stand  and  actively 
work  for  national  legislation  to  restore  and  protect 
civil  liberties  in  the  U.S. 


As  of  this  writing,  the  state  governments  of  Hawai'i, 
Alaska,  and  Vermont  have  passed  state  resolutions; 
and  in  New  Mexico,  a  resolution  has  passed  one 
house  of  the  state  legislature  and  is  pending  in  the 
other.  Over  115  cities  and  counties  in  25  different 
states  have  passed  resolutions.  These  include  large 
cities  (Denver;  Tucson;  Baltimore;  San  Francisco) 
and  small  villages  (Castle  Valley,  UT);  college  towns 
(Amherst,  MA;  Madison,  WI)  and  blue  collar  com¬ 
munities  (Detroit;  Oakland);  and  areas  with  Repub¬ 
lican  party  majorities  (State  of  Alaska;  Blount  Coun¬ 
ty,  TN)  as  well  as  those  with  Democratic  majorities 
(Santa  Fe,  NM;  Takoma  Park,  MD).  One  city.  Area¬ 
ta,  CA,  has  passed  both  a  resolution  and  an  ordi¬ 
nance.  Over  100  additional  locations  have  active 
BORDC  planning  committees,  many  with  pending 
resolutions. 

For  more  information  on  the  BORDC  movement  and 
for  information  on  pending  legislation  to  protect 
civil  liberties,  such  as  HR  1157,  the  Freedom  to  Read 
Protection  Act,  and  S  436,  the  Domestic  Surveillance 
Oversight  Act,  go  to  the  FCNL  website  www.fcnl.org 
or  contact  FCNL.  ■ 
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Afghanistan  and  Iraq: 

The  short  answer  to  the  question  for  both  countries 
is  "precariously".  Despite  the  recently  announced 
end  of  U.S.-led  military  campaigns  in  Iraq  and 
Afghanistan,  violence,  fear,  and  economic  hardship 
continue  to  prevail,  and  democracy  and  human 
rights  remain  a  distant  chimera. 

Afghanistan  virtually  is  the  forgotten  war  even 
though  U.S.  and  Afghan  casualties  continue  to 
mount  and  U.S.  and  international  aid  are  soaked 
up  like  rain  in  a  desert. 

At  the  end  of  February,  the  Pentagon  stated  that  its 
continuing  military  presence  in  Afghanistan  was 
costing  $750  million  per  month.  Of  the  11,000- 
strong,  23-nation  coalition  force,  U.S.  troops  num¬ 
ber  8,000.  Hamid  Karzai's  government  still  con¬ 
trols  little  territory  beyond  Kabul.  While  U.S.  mili¬ 
tary  forces  operate  throughout  the  country,  the  U.S. 
remains  opposed  to  expanding  the  operational 
range  and  mandate  of  the  5,500-member  Interna¬ 
tional  Security  Assistance  Force  beyond  Kabul. 

Nor  do  participating  countries  seem  anxious  to 
send  more  troops.  This  leaves  rule-by-warlord  as 
the  prevailing  form  of  governance. 

The  governance  challenges  are  formidable.  In  late 
April,  the  loya  jirga  that  is  to  write  a  new  Afghan 
constitution  held  its  first  session.  As  part  of  the 
process,  members  of  the  constitutional  commission 
are  to  canvas  the  Afghan  population,  a  task  that 
requires  providing  security  for  commissioners  as 
they  travel  and  for  the  people  so  they  will  not  be 
intimidated  when  expressing  views.  A  final  draft 
constitution  is  to  be  ready  in  October.  Equally 


Mark  Your  Calendars! 

September  11, 2003 

Join  Friends  from  across  the  country  in 
Washington,  DC  for  an  FCNL-sponsored 
September  11  aimiversary  observance  and 
lobby  day.  Help  build  momentum  for  effective 
policies  for  the  peaceful  prevention  of  deadly 
conflict. 


How  Do  They  Stand? 

daunting  will  be  the  organization  of  the  national 
elections,  which  will  be  aided  by  the  UN  Assis¬ 
tance  Mission  in  Afghanistan. 

Daily  life  in  Afghanistan  points  to  how  daunting 
the  constitutional  and  electoral  processes  will  be 
unless  effective  central  government  control  is 
expanded  and  enforced.  Rivalries  between  tribal 
leaders  and  regional  commanders  with  private 
militias  lead  to  humiliating  harassment  and  human 
rights  violations  that  rival  the  practices  of  the  Tal¬ 
iban.  Bands  of  fighting  men,  who  the  Pentagon 
says  are  associated  with  al  Qaeda,  the  Taliban,  or 
"outlaw"  warlords,  cross  and  re-cross  the  wild 
Northwest  Frontier  where  Pakistan  and 
Afghanistan  meet.  Moreover,  travel  in 
Afghanistan  can  be  dangerous  as  the  country  is 
still  awash  with  landmines.  In  this  regard,  on  May 
8,  the  UN  suspended  mine  clearing  operations  in 
one  area  of  southern  Afghanistan  after  a  UN  con¬ 
voy  was  ambushed. 

Despite  the  continuing  high  level  of  insecurity.  Sec¬ 
retary  of  Defense  Donald  Rumsfeld,  during  an 
early  May  visit  to  Kabul,  declared  that  major  com¬ 
bat  operations  were  over  and  the  focus  would  shift 
to  stabilizing  the  country.  But  with  international 
donations  slow  and  regional  warlords  retaining 
customs  and  other  taxes  to  pay  their  militias  — 
only  $80  million  of  an  estimated  $500  million  col¬ 
lected  last  year  reached  the  Karzai  government  — 
rebuilding  will  continue  at  a  snail's  pace.  Presi¬ 
dent  Karzai  on  May  19th  reportedly  said  that  if 
conditions  do  not  improve  in  the  next  two  to  three 
months,  he  would  inform  the  loya  jirga  that  he 
could  no  longer  continue  in  his  position. 

Iraq  Is  Also  In  Desperate  Condition. 

A  quick  peace  has  not  followed  a  quick  war.  In 
early  May,  the  Administration  declared  an  end  to 
the  combat  phase  of  the  Iraq  war  and  predicted 
that  an  interim  Iraqi  authority  would  be  running 
the  country  within  months.  Recently,  however,  the 
Administration  stepped  back  from  this  timetable 
and  acknowledged  a  political  transition  may  take 
much  longer. 
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In  Baghdad,  two  naonths  after  Saddam  Hussein's 
regime  was  toppled,  rampant  looting  and  lawless¬ 
ness  persist  in  a  devastated  city  with  only  intermit¬ 
tent  electricity  and  water.  Schools  have  been 
burned  and  stripped  bare.  Looted  hospitals  are 
overwhelmed  and  lack  supplies.  Revenge  killings 
and  car-jackings  are  common.  Sewage  and 
garbage  pile  up  in  the  streets.  Unexploded  bombs, 
shells,  and  bomblets  from  two  decades  of  wars  lit¬ 
ter  the  countryside,  claiming  victims  daily. 

Upon  replacing  the  previous  U.S.  head  of  Iraq's 
reconstruction,  Paul  Bremer  admitted  that  a  seri¬ 
ous  law  and  order  problem  persists  in  Iraq.  He 
welcomed  15,000  more  troops  into  the  country, 
bringing  the  total  of  U.S.  military  personnel  in  Iraq 
up  to  165,000.  (40,000  British  troops  are  also  in 
Iraq.)  He  also  canceled  orders  for  the  withdrawal 
of  some  U.S.  troops.  Unfortunately,  U.S.  combat 
troops  are  ill-equipped  and  untrained  for  crowd 
control  or  for  restoring  and  maintaining  civil  order. 

In  the  streets,  thousands  of  protesters  continue 
mostly  nonviolent  demonstrations  against  the  U.S. 
occupation.  Violent  clashes  and  armed  attacks 
against  U.S.  forces  have  also  occurred.  U.S.  and 
Iraqi  casualties  continue  to  mount. 

In  late  May,  the  U.S.  and  UK  moved  to  solidify 
their  control  over  Iraq's  future,  introducing  a  reso¬ 
lution  in  the  Security  Council  that  would  lift  sanc¬ 
tions  and  give  the  occupying  powers  broad  control 
over  reconstruction,  including  control  of  Iraq's  oil 
revenues,  until  a  reconstituted  Iraqi  government  is 
established.  On  May  22,  the  Security  Council 
adopted  a  negotiated  version  of  the  resolution  by  a 
vote  of  14-0  (Syria  was  not  present).  The  approved 
resolution  includes  an  independent  but  limited 
role  for  a  UN  Special  Representative,  leaves  the 
door  open  for  the  possible  return  of  international 
weapons  inspectors,  and  provides  for  a  Council 
review  of  implementation  of  the  resolution  within 
12  months.  It  also  appears  to  give  the  U.S.  and  UK 
a  virtual  blank  check,  legally  and  financially,  to 
administer  Iraq. 

In  April,  Congress  approved  $2.5  billion  to  rebuild 
Iraq.  The  Administration  has  stated  that  further 
reconstruction  costs  -  estimated  to  run  as  high  as 
$100  billion  -  will  be  covered  largely  by  a  reconsti¬ 
tuted  Iraqi  oil  industry,  administered  by  the  U.S. 


and  UK.  However,  analysts  question  whether 
Iraqi  oil  revenues  alone  will  be  sufficient  to  cover 
basic  human  needs  and  reconstruction  costs  in  the 
near  term. 

Meanwhile,  the  search  for  evidence  of  nuclear, 
chemical,  and  biological  weapons  programs  or  of 
direct  ties  between  the  ousted  regime  and  al  Qaeda 
has  so  far  yielded  little  evidence  to  substantiate  the 
Administration's  case  for  going  to  war.  Instead, 
U.S.  military  teams  have  found  mostly  looted 
buildings  and  burned  equipment.  One  search 
turned  up  a  swimming  pool.  Another  found  a 
cache  of  vacuum  cleaners.  Former  nuclear  facili¬ 
ties  have  been  ransacked,  exposing  nearby  com¬ 
munities  to  dangerous  radioactive  materials.  The 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  (IAEA)  and 
the  UN  have  requested  access  for  international 
inspectors  to  assess  the  situation,  but  so  far,  the 
U.S.  has  granted  only  very  limited  access  to  the 
IAEA.  Whether  Iraq's  unaccounted-for  chemical 
and  biological  weapons  had  actually  already  been 
destroyed  before  the  war  or  remained  and  have 
now  fallen  into  other  hands  is  a  question  the  world 
may  be  asking  for  years  to  come. 

The  Washington  Post  (May  9)  noted  that  many 
Iraqis,  faced  with  a  lack  of  visible  progress  and 
uncertainty  about  their  future,  have  become  "frus¬ 
trated  and  surprised  that  the  U.S.  has  been  less 
impressive  in  peace  than  in  war."  Perhaps  the 
Afghan  people  could  have  predicted  it.  ■ 


Act  Now 

In  June  and  July,  Congress  will  be  considering 
the  foreign  operations  appropriations  bill, 
which  includes  funding  for  international 
humanitarian  and  development  assistance. 
Urge  your  legislators  to  ensure  the  U.S.  fulfills 
its  obligations  to  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  with 
generous  aid  while  also  increasing  humanitar¬ 
ian  and  development  assistance  to  the  poorest 
countries  of  the  world.  Generous  investments 
in  human  development  around  the  world,  in 
cooperation  with  the  UN,  are  key  to  advanc¬ 
ing  peace  and  security  in  the  years  ahead. 
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Nuclear  Proliferation  (continued  from  page  3) 

Spratt-Furse  was  a  logical  complement  in  the  over¬ 
all  effort  to  stop  increases  in  and  then  cut  the  num¬ 
ber  of  nuclear  weapons,  and  help  control  their 
spread.  The  primary  agreement  to  stop  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  (to  which  the  U.S.  is  a  party)  is 
the  1968  nuclear  Non-proliferation  Treaty  (NPT). 

This  says  that  if  non-nuclear  weapons  states  agree 
to  forego  acquiring  nuclear  weapons,  the  nuclear 
weapons  countries  will  work  to  reduce  and  elimi¬ 
nate  their  weapons  and  help  the  non-weapons 
states  develop  peaceful  uses  of  nuclear  energy. 

Many  countries  subsequently  ended  their  nuclear 
programs.  Not  until  May,  1998,  when  India  and 
Pakistan  conducted  multiple  tests,  did  any  new  de 
facto  nuclear  weapons  states  emerge  beyond  the 
original  five  (Britain,  China,  France,  Russia,  and  the 
U.S.)  and  Israel. 

In  late  1998,  anti-nuclear  momentum  faltered.  That 
December,  Energy  Secretary  Bill  Richardson  set  2005 
(now  delayed  to  2007)  as  the  year  by  which  the  U.S. 
would  resume  producing  tritium,  an  unstable  isotope 
of  hydrogen  that  boosts  the  explosive  power  of 
nuclear  warheads.  Three  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
commercial  reactors  were  selected  for  this  task,  mark¬ 
ing  the  first  use  of  civilian  nuclear  reactors  for  military 
purposes.  The  choice  to  use  the  Tennessee  reactors 
was  made,  in  part,  because  it  was  the  least  expensive 
option  —  "only"  $1.8  billion  in  1999  dollars.  As 
unnecessary  and  damaging  as  this  policy  was,  the 
failure  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  the  Comprehensive  Test 
Ban  Treaty  in  October  1999  proved  pivotal. 

The  pursuit  of  military  dominance  by  the  second 
Bush  Administration  meant  a  complete  reversal  of 
nuclear  weapons  policy  and  an  all-out  effort  to 
remove  any  constraints.  For  example,  a  key  element 
of  the  NPT  was  effectively  canceled  not  by  Congress 
but  by  White  House  decree.  According  to  the  Wash- 
ington  Times,  Qan.  31)  under  National  Security  Presi- 


IAct  Now 

Funding  for  nuclear  weapons  research  will  be 
included  in  the  upcoming  FY2004  energy  and 
water  appropriations  bill.  Please  contact  your 
legislators.  Urge  them  to  stop  funding 
nuclear  weapons  research. 


dential  Directive  17,  signed  by  Bush  on  September 
14, 2002,  the  U.S.  "reserves  the  right  to  respond  with 
overwhelming  force  —  including  potentially  nuclear 
weapons  —  to  the  use  of  [any  weapons  of  mass 
destruction]  against  the  United  States,  our  forces 
abroad,  and  friends  and  allies." 

This  is  where  the  RNEP  comes  in.  The  Pentagon 
expects  that  unfriendly  non-nuclear  states  that 
develop  chemical  or  biological  weapons  will  store 
these  weapons  in  deep  bunkers.  The  RNEP  is  to 
penetrate  to  the  storage  depths  (100+  feet  of  rein¬ 
forced  material)  and  incinerate  the  enemy  weapons 
—  while  (in  theory)  releasing  only  minimal  amounts 
of  radiation. 

Last  year.  Congress  restricted  spending  for  the 
RNEP  until  the  Defense  and  Energy  Departments 
provided  more  information  on  how  it  would  be 
used,  potential  targets,  and  whether  conventional 
weapons  would  be  equally  effective.  But  in  May, 
Congress  moved  the  process  forward  in  the  FY2004 
military  authorization  bill.  The  House  bill  would 
permit  research  on  new  or  modified  low-yield 
nuclear  weapons  while  prohibiting  engineering 
development  or  production.  A  similar  provision  in 
the  Senate  prohibits  the  engineering  development  of 
the  RNEP  without  specific  congressional  authority, 
while  allowing  research  to  proceed. 

The  Administration's  attitude  is  also  reflected  in  its 
spending.  In  2002,  nuclear  weapons  programs 
received  $5.54  billion  and  in  2003,  $5.94  billion.  The 
2004  budget  asks  for  $6.38  billion,  an  increase  of  just 
over  15  percent  in  two  years.  Four  key  moderniza¬ 
tion  projects  in  the  2004  budget  are:  (1)  $15  million 
for  feasibility  and  cost  estimates  for  the  RNEP  war¬ 
head;  (2)  $40  million  for  technology  research  and 
design  and  site  studies  for  a  new  plant  capable  of 
annually  producing  500  plutonium  "pits,"  the  first- 
stage  component  of  nuclear  weapons;  (3)  $135  mil¬ 
lion  for  a  "tritium  readiness  campaign";  and  (4)  $25 
million  to  cut  the  lead  time  to  prepare  for  and  con¬ 
duct  new  nuclear  tests  from  36  to  18  months.  Con¬ 
gress  appears  ready  to  give  the  Administration  the 
money  it  wants. 

The  White  House's  determined  pursuit  of  new 
nuclear  capabilities  and  weapons  signals  this 
Administration's  belief  that  these  weapons  are  not 
only  acceptable  to  have,  but  are  usable,  even  against 
non-nuclear  states.  This  is  the  wrong  message  for 
the  U.S.  to  send  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  ■ 
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War  is  Not  the  Answer  (continued  from  page  8) 

The  UN,  individual  governments,  the  European 
Union,  the  African  Union,  the  World  Bank,  and 
many  civil  society  groups  are  already  exploring 
these  questions.  In  2001,  the  UN  Secretary-General 
called  for  the  development  of  innovative  capacities 
within  national  governments,  multilateral  organiza¬ 
tions,  civil  society,  and  the  UN  to  undertake  gen¬ 
uinely  "preventative"  actions  in  all  stages  of  conflict 
-  from  latent  tensions  to  hot  wars  to  post-conflict 
peace-building.  Such  actions  include  developing 
early  warning  systems  and  enhanced  preventive 
diplomacy  capacities;  strengthening  international 
law;  promoting  good  governance;  reducing  the  pro¬ 
liferation  of  weapons;  protecting  human  rights;  sup¬ 
porting  sustainable  development  and  the  alleviation 
of  poverty;  and  halting  the  HIV/ AIDS  pandemic 
and  other  public  health  crises. 

The  Role  of  Civil  Society 
in  Peaceful  Prevention 

Responding  to  the  UN's  call,  civil  society  groups 
have  begun  organizing  for  an  international  confer¬ 
ence  in  2005  on  their  role  in  the  prevention  of  vio¬ 
lent  conflict.  Civil  society  networks  are  now  holding 
initial  preparatory  meetings  at  the  regional  and  sub¬ 
regional  levels  in  Africa,  Asia,  Europe,  Latin  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  North  America.  FCNL  helped  organize  the 
May  8  meeting  in  Washington. 

Many  organizations  see  an  international  conference 
on  conflict  prevention  and  the  preparatory  process 
leading  up  to  it  as  a  critical  opportunity  for  raising 
public  awareness  about  effective  policies  for  peace¬ 
ful  prevention,  for  engaging  policymakers  on  these 
issues,  and  for  establishing  cooperative  networks  to 
carry  the  work  forward.  Participants  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton  meeting  took  initial  steps  to  create  a  U.S.  Steer¬ 
ing  Committee  and  discussed  plans  for  a  U.S.  public 
education  campaign. 

Peaceful  Prevention  and  U.S.  Policy 

FCNL  is  working  to  translate  these  global  move¬ 
ments  toward  peaceful  prevention  into  the  policy 
arena.  The  attacks  of  September  11, 2001,  and  the 
subsequent  "war  on  terror"  have  brought  the  chal¬ 


lenges  of  preventing  armed  violence  to  the  forefront 
of  U.S.  public  debate. 

Even  in  the  current  political  atmosphere,  progress  is 
possible.  The  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel¬ 
opment  (USAID)  now  includes  conflict  prevention 
as  a  key  objective  of  its  work  and  is  exploring  ways 
to  integrate  peace-building  activities  with  traditional 
development  assistance  programs.  A  number  of 
members  of  Congress  are  seeking  positive  alterna¬ 
tives  to  President  Bush's  policy  of  preventive  war. 
New  legislative  initiatives  are  being  crafted  to  pro¬ 
mote  building  new  capacities  to  prevent  violent  con¬ 
flict  and  to  restore  positive  U.S.  relations  with  and 
support  for  international  institutions  like  the  UN 
and  the  International  Criminal  Court. 

A  new  FCNL  Primer  on  Peaceful  Prevention  is  now 
available.  It  includes  background,  policy  recom¬ 
mendations,  frequently  asked  questions,  and  a  list  of 
resources.  Look  for  it  on  the  FCNL  website  or  con¬ 
tact  the  office  for  print  copies.  ■ 


0%  Interest! 

Do  you  have  cash  assets  which  you  do  not  need 
for  current  income  but  wish  to  retain  for  the 
future?  An  Interest  Free  Loan  to  the  FCNL  Edu¬ 
cation  Fund  will  preserve  your  capital  while 
generating  investment  income  to  support 
FCNL's  witness  in  Washington. 

FCNL's  investment  policies  avoid  companies 
which  derive  gain  from  military  production  or 
services.  Instead,  we  seek  to  invest  in  compa¬ 
nies  with  socially  and  environmentally  responsi¬ 
ble  practices.  And  the  loan  value  is  itself  pre¬ 
served,  available  for  return  to  you  as  specified 
in  the  loan  agreement. 

You  can  make  a  loan  with  as  little  as  $500,  add 
to  it  when  possible,  and  create  savings  for  the 
future. 

Interested?  Contact  Arthur  Meyer  Boyd  at 
FCNL  (phone:  800-630-1330,  ext.  143;  email: 
<arthur@fcnI.org>). 
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If  War  Is  Not  the  Answer,  What  Is? 


On  May  8,  representatives  from  dozens  of  U.S.- 
based  civil  society  groups  met  in  Washington  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  role  of  civil  society  in  the  prevention  of  vio¬ 
lent  conflict.  They  were  responding  to  a  direct  call 
from  the  UN.  In  his  2001  report  on  the  prevention  of 
armed  conflict,  Secretary-General  Kofi  Annan  called 
on  “NGOs  with  an  interest  in  conflict  prevention  to 
organize  an  international  conference  of  local,  nation¬ 
al  and  international  NGOs  on  their  role  in  conflict 
prevention  and  future  interaction  with  the  United 
Nations  in  this  field." 

Since  the  end  of  the  Cold  War,  the  international  com¬ 
munity  too  often  has  been  unable  to  stop  acts  of 
genocide,  prevent  violent  conflicts,  or  end  systematic 
human  rights  abuses.  The  genocides  in  Rwanda  and 
Bosnia  are  often  cited  as  events  that  might  have  been 
prevented,  if  the  global  community  had  summoned 
the  political  will  and  operational  capacities  to 
respond  earlier  and  more  effectively. 

A  decade  of  war  and  human  tragedy  in  Iraq,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  unauthorized  U.S.-led  invasion,  have 
further  underscored  the  need  for  the  international 
community  to  develop  greater  political  resolve  and 
capacity  to  address  threats  to  peace  and  security 
effectively  through  cooperative,  peaceful  means. 

Indeed,  never  has  the  call  for  the  peaceful  preven¬ 
tion  of  war  been  stronger  than  in  the  months  leading 
up  to  the  invasion  of  Iraq.  Governments  and  citi¬ 
zens  around  the  world  pressed  for  diplomatic  alter¬ 
natives  and  protested  the  Bush  Administration's  pol¬ 
icy  of  preventive  war.  Although  the  war  in  Iraq  was 


not  prevented,  the  outpouring  of  public  and  interna¬ 
tional  sentiment  has  brought  important  questions  to 

the  policy  debate. 

■  What  are  the  full  consequences  of  using  force  to 
address  complex  global  problems? 

■  If  war  is  neither  a  moral  nor  an  effective  method 
of  resolving  conflict,  what  other  policies  can 
effectively  address  threats  to  peace  and  security 
such  as  terrorism,  systematic  human  rights 
abuses,  genocide,  failed  states,  and  states  that 
refuse  to  abide  by  international  law? 

■  How  can  conflicts  be  better  understood  and 
assessed  early  in  a  conflict  cycle? 

■  How  can  governments  be  motivated  to  respond 
to  early  warnings  of  deadly  conflict  more  consis¬ 
tently  and  humanely,  even  when  it  may  not 
appear  to  be  in  their  immediate  national 
interest? 

■  How  can  the  international  community  hold  all 
governments,  including  superpowers, 
accountable  to  international  law  and  dissuade 
them  from  pursuing  their  iiiterests  by  force? 

■  How  can  the  international  community  better 
address  the  roots  of  conflict  and  strengthen 
capacities  for  the  peaceful  management  of 
disputes? 


(continued  on  page  7) 


